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x. Of the influence of beat or cold om the filament 
itself. 


Ir has beeg long known by persons who work ina 
wool, that the points of the filament, which form the 
outer part of the fleece of theep, are in general much 
coarser than-the roots of it, but. the cause of this 
phenomenon never seems to haye attracted their no- 
tice. The foliowing experiments were made with 
a view to discover this, and seem to be perfectly 
satisfactory. They are recorded in Anderson’s ob 
servations on the means of exciting a spirit of nae 
tional industry publithed:some years ago, p. 1oq, 
from which they are here transcribed. 
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114 influence of clamate'on wool. 

‘“* It is some years since I first took notice 
of the above mentioned fact ; (viz. the coarsenefs of 
the points of wool,) and having often had occasion 
to converse with people who had never observed it, 
I was on many occasions induced to fhow them some 
wool before they could be -sati fied of it ; so that I 
had many opportunities of seeing the experiment ve- 
rified, without having met with one instance in which 
it failed, or was in the least doubtful. 

‘*¢ In the month of June of this present year 1775,1 
took:some filaments of wool from a fleece lately thorn 
from the fheep, with an intention to fhow a friend the 
difference between the finenefs of the root-end and 
that of the top; but although there was a perceptible 
difference between them, yet I was a good deal 
surprised to find that this difference was far lefs thanI 
had ever observed it before. At first 1 imagihed that 
my former observations might perhaps have been er- 
roneous ; and that what I had imagined to be a general 
rule was perhaps only a particular exception, arising 
from some accidental unobserved cause ; and theres 
fore, with some degree of eagernefs,. examined se- 
veral other fleeces ;° all of which I found to ogres 
in this particular with the first. 

** Ata lofs to account for-this singular phenomenon, 
JT continued to reflect upon it for some time; and-as 
I again and again examined with great attention the 
separate filaments of wool, I could not help remark- 
ing that the root-end-of the filament was not the 
finest part of it, as I had till then imagined ;: but 
could plainly perceive, that it was sensibly smaller 
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1793- on the influence of climate on wool. 115 
about a fourth or fifth part of its whole length 
from the root-end than it was there; so that the 
whole filament was of unequal thicknefs in every 
part, varying in this manner: At the point it was 
thicker than at any other place ; from whence it gra- 
dually and slowly diminifhed ‘for about three fourths 
of its whole length, from which it began, at 
first imperceptibly, but gradually more sensibly, to 
increase in size as it approached towards the root- 
end. 

‘* This form of the filament soon satisfied me as to 
the cause of the phenomenon that had at first per- 
plexed me, and at the same time afforded a very 
clear illustration of the great effect that the cli- 
mate has upon the finenefs of the wool. For 
it was here palpably evident that that part of 
the filament that was produced during the sum- 
mer months, forming the points of the wool, 
was coarser than that which grew during the cold 
winter months, so that it gradually grew finer and 
finer as the rigour of the cold increased, till about the 
month of February, when the cold is usually most 
intense in our climate ; after which time, the wea- 
ther beginning to grow gradually warmer and war. 
mer, the size of the filament as gcadually expanded, 
till the middle or end of May, when it was separated 
from the body of the“theep. 

“I was, by this experiment, fugnithed with a very 
satisfactory answer to an objectfon that had often 
before been made against the opinion I had enter. 
tained, that the cold of the season in which it grew 
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was the cause of the superior finenefs of the roots, 
in comparison of the tops of the wool; it having 
been often alleged, that it was pofsible this circums 
stance might rather be occasioned by the warmth 
that was produced near the ‘kin of the fheep even 
during the cold weather, by the length and closenefs 
of the wool so perfectly covering its body at that 
season. But had this been the case, the finenefs 
must have gradua!ly become greater at the roots 
as the deepnefs of the fleece increased, and of conse. 
quence the very root of the filament ought to 
have been the finest part of it. 

‘¢ This phenomenon appeared to tally so exactly with 
the idea I had preconceived, as to make me be afraid 
lest I might become the dupe of my own prejudices, 
which might make me imagine that I actually per. 
ceived things, that only existed in my own imagi- 
gination ; as has often happened with others in the 
same circumstances. But to guard against all danger 
of being imposed upon in this respect, I drew out some 
of the filaments singly ; and having doubled them 
in my hand, held out the two ends to a person who 
knew nothing of my intention in doing it ; and ha. 
ving afked which was smallest, the root-end was ins 
variably made choice of as the smallest. 

‘“‘] then cut the filament at the smallest part of it, 
as above described, and in the same manner present- 
ed an end of this smallest part along with that end 
of the filament that had formerly been the root; 
which last was as invariably pitched upon as the 
eoarsest of the two, 
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“« These experiments I repeated frequently with 
five or six different persons, at different times ; none 
of whom ever committed one mistake in chusifig a 
above specified: from which I was perfectly satis= 
fied, that my own observations had been entirely 
just; and that the inference I drew from theaes 
could not be contfoverted. 

‘“* It readily then occurred to me, that the smaller 
difference between the roots and the points of thé 
wool fhorn at Whitsundy 1775 than whatI had ever 
before observed, was to be entirely ascribed to’ the 
peculiarity of the seasons for the year preceding 
that. For in this part of Scotland the summer 179% 
was the coldest throughout that was ever known 
in the memory of man; which ought naturally to 
have made the points of the wool that grew’ in 
that season much smaller than usnal. And as thé 
spring 1775 was uncommonly warm, it was not 
at all surprising, that the difference between the 
two ends of the filament thould be far lefs percep. 
tible than usual. 

‘‘ To satisfy myself, however, experimentally of the 
difference , inthese respects, between the wool of 
this and the former year, I was at pains to procure 
some wool of last year’s growth; and having 
compared some of the filaments of it with others 
of this year 1774-5, the following particulars were 
observable, 

‘* a, The difference between the point and the 
root of the filament of wool of crop 1773-4 was much 
greater than between the two ends of the filament that 
grew in the year 1774-5; Aad, 
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** 2. The difference between the root-end and the 
smallest part of the filament, was much greater. in 
the. wool of crop 1774-5 than in that of the forme? 
season. This.was perceived and acknowledged by 
others than myself, as before, to prevent my being 
deceived. 

** These phenomena admit of as easy an eXplanation 
as the former; being the natural consequences of 
the two different seasons in which the separate fila- 
ments were produced. 

*« For the summer 1773 was very warm and com- 
fortable, and the winter of the same year uncommonly 
mild; the spring of the ycar 1774 having been the 
coldest and mest uncomfortable that was almost ever 
known. 

*¢ Hence the points of the woo] were coarse, and 
the roots fine, to as great a degree“as may ever be 
expected to happen in this climate: and as there 
was little variation between the temperature of 
winter 1773-4, and spring 1774, there was likewise 
little variation between the roots and the finest parts 
of the filament. ; 

*¢ But as the heat of spring 1775 was greater than 
we almost ever experienced, the roots of the wool of 
that year’s growth were uncommonly eoarse, so as to 


differ much more than usually happens from the smal- 
ler parts of thef filament produced in winter; which 


was probably the cause of my remarking it so rea- 
dily that. year, although it had always escaped me 
before. 
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_ * Thave been thus particular in describing the phe-- 
omena observ able in comparing the wool of these 
two different seasons, not only to prevent any mis- 
takes that you might fall into by making your obser- 
tions on any wool that might fall into your hands 
without paying attention to the nature of the season in 
which it may have been produced ; which might make 
you imagine, the facts had not been by me faitly rela- 
ted, if the appearances fhould differ in some respects 
from those I have enumerated, owing to a variation 
of the season ; but also to enable you to repeat these 
experiments yourself, if you fhould be so iaclined, 
with pleasure and advantage, instead of perplex~- 
ity and doubt that might otherwise have distrefsed 
you. 

“* To verify these experiments in a still stronger 
manner, and give the observations a more incontes- 
table degree of certainty, it readily occurred, that 
if the coarsenefs of the points ot wool is to be as- 
cribed entirely to the heat of the season * in 
which it is produced, there must be a difference be- 
tween the form of a filament of wool that has grown 
upon a lamb, and one that has been produced ‘upon 
afhorn fheep. For as the lamb is yeaned in the 
spring, while the weather is yet cold, if our obser- 
vations have been just, the points of it ought te be 
finer than that part of the wool that grows during 
the warmer weather in summer. 

** To ascertain this particular, I examined some 
filaments of wool that had been cut from a lamb on 
the rsth of August this season 1775, and had the 
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satisfaction to find, that this additional trial tended 
te confirm all the foregoing observations : for the 
roots of this wool were sensibly coarser than the 
points; which js directly the reverse of what inva. 
tiably happens with regard to the wool of old 
theep.---—--—This experiment I also tried as before, 
by thowing the two ends to different persons, 
none of whem ever committed a mistake. 

“* From, this experiment it also follows, that @ 
filament of the wool of a fheep of the first fhear, 
commonly called in England as well as Scotland a 
bog foeep, if it has not been fhorn, will always be 
of a different form from that of a thorn fheep ; as 
it will gradually increase in size from the point till 
about a fourth part of its length from thence, after 
which it will as gradually diminifh till-within about 
a fourth of the root-end; when it will begin again 
to expand till it arrives at the root altogether. On 
this account it is necefsary, if you repeat the ex: 
periments, to take care that you do not get a bog’s 
ficece instead of 2 fhorn theep. 

. * These experiments demonstrate in the clearest 
and most satisfactory manner, that heat at all times 
tends to render wool coarser in quality, and that 
cold to a certain degree is indispensably necefsary 
for the production of fine wool; so that the opinion 
usually entertained on this head is directly the ree 
verse of truth. 

** In consequence of the discovery that the wool 
which grew in cold weather was finer than that 
which was produced in the warm season, it oc- 
eured, that if a fheep fhould carry such wool as to 
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admit of being cut twice in one year, there 
would be a pofsibility of separating the coarse part 
of the filament from the fine, which might some- 
times be attended with very beneficial cunsequen- 


ces. 

‘* To try if this could be done with profit, I took 
two. lambs that carried long wool, and on the rath 
August 1775 caused them to be clipped; and ha- 
ving taken a lock of wool exactly from the top of 
the fhoulder of each, marked the lock of wool by a 
piece of paper, referring to a particular mark put 
upon each of the lambs, so as that they might be 
exactly known, and with certainty distinguifhed from 
one another in the spring. 

“In the end of May 1776 these two fheep were again 
taken, and a lock of wool cut exactly from the samé 
part of the fhoulder from whence the former- had 
been cut. These were compared with the two 
former locks; when it was found, that the wool 
which had grown before August 1775, was twice a3 
coarse at least, and much harder and drier, and 
more apt to fly about in seperate filaments when 
working, than what had grown between August 
1775 and May 1776. It was likewise remarkable, 
that there was little variation in the size of any 
part of each of these filaments, that which grew in 
summer being nearly of an equal coarsenefs in every 
part, and that which grew in winter being as equally 
fine. The winter was not remarkably severe, 
nor the spring uncommonly hot.”——— 

VOL. xVii. QQ 
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From these experiments it seems to be undeni- 
ably proved, that wool produced in a hot climate 
must be infallibly coarser than the wool produced 
from the same animal if it had inhabited a cold cli- 
mate would have been ; but in as far as these expe. 
riments go, it would seem that the influence of the 
heat ceased to be felt upon the filament the moment 
that heat abated; so that like the mercury in-a 
thermometer, it may be made to vary in infinitum 
Its effects therefore are only local and temporary; 
nor can ‘we discover the smal.est pointing ata 
permanency of effect from any of these experiments. 

Toa be continued, 


ALLADIN. THE PERSIAN, AN EASTERN TALE. 
Continued from p. 122. 


CHAPTER I'l. 


The court of the Sultan. 
ry. . . 
I iE two cousins were presented to the sultan, who 
received them with his usual affability. They 
were admitted that day to see him on his close 
stool, which excited much envy among the courtiers. 
This distinction * was. only granted to the visiers, 


# The same customs are found in countries, under the same kind of 
One reads in the original letters of the Duchefs of 
ly publithed. “ The first dauphin loves to have per- 


Orleans, late y pr 
sons converse with him when an his close stool. Ihave often. had 


government. 


conversations with him in this manner.'’ 
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to their children, and to some lords distinguifhed 
by their employments or high birth. They profited 
of those moments, and afked favours of the sultan, 
when the clearnefs of his complextion afsured them 
of the perfect state of his health. Those who were 
not honoured with these private interviews, made 
considerable presents to the first physician to be 
exactly informed of the good digestions of the prince. 

They proposed ce: tains questions ia the council, 
according as they were good or bad. Rigorous e- 
dicts, coutrary to the vatural goodnefs of the sultan, 
him, because the visier had 


were surprised from 
taken advantage of a momentary state of-ill health : 
often also in these circunistances war had been de- 
clared ; the happinefs of the million depending on 
the good or ill digestion of one man. But in all 


countries, do not the winds, rain, and fine weather, 
govern the destiny of mankjnd? These causes which 
produce plagues, plenty or famine, are they more 
noble than the above mentioned? 

The sultan was called Iskander, the feeling. This 
his name had been unanimously given to him, be- 
cause he was viglently affected, not only with the 
misfortunes and misery of his people, but even by 
the look of a discontented countenance. This was 
not a very profound sensibility. He would have 
been too unhappy upon a throne: It was that feculty 
to be affected, which most women have, and which 

have considered as a virtue: it was a sort of 
momentary sensibility, which is to real feeling what 
¥ 


a caprice is to a real pafsion, 
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The sultan had abolifhed the custom of signing all 
‘warrants of death, which his predecefors had always 
followed. They had all thought until this reign, 
that judgement did not belong to them; but that if 
the sanction of the supreme authority was ever ne~ 
cefsary, it was when it was a question to deprive a 
citizen of his life. They thought that the judges 
were true, upright, and just in their decisions, when 
their sentences fhould be laid before the eyes of their 
sovereign ; and that when rigid justice had declared 
the law, particular circumstances might enable the 
ptince to exercise clemency. Ifkander never could 
bring himself to sign a sentence of death. A Ro- 
man empcror said, ‘* Why du I know how to write?” 
Iskandor said * J will not write.” The academies 
had consecrated, by the most pompous eulogium, so 
rare a bounty, and the sensibility of the prince. 

For a long time they never gaye him any account 
of the different sentences of his courts of law: they 
had even found out a phrase, to avoid hurting his feel- 
ings by the word death ; and whenever they thought 
it necefsary to inform the prince such a one was no 
more, they said, be bas made your bighne/s a present of 
his part in this life. The villages some leagues round 
the capital were composed of habitations, which art 
had endeavoured to imitate rustic simplicity. They 
were covered with thatch, and the greatest neatnefs 
migned within; the high treasurer every year 
sacrificed a considerable sum to keep them in good 
repair, and to maintain their inhabitants. They took 
care whenever the prince went out hunting or ri- 
ding, that he fhould meet with companies of fhep- 
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herds, and fhepherdefses, drefsed with some ele- 
gance: their crooks were adorned with ribbons ; and 
sometimes they formed dances to the sound of thé 
hautbois or flute. They proposed to him to enter 
among the cottages: he found the family seated at a 
table plentifully covered. The sultan returned home 
loaded with blefsings, and thought with delight on 
the happinefs his people enjoyed. 

The distant provinces suffered every species of 
misery; but he was ignorant of it: and by indulg- 
ing this repugnance to see any one unhappy, he 
had been advised to banifh his ministers, when- 
ever he took from them their employments: they 
would be too wretched, they afsured his highnefs, 
if they continued to pay him their court ; and after 
having enjoyed high rank and dignities, were mixed 
with the common crowd, from whom they had re- 
ceived every homage. His sensibility would be 
hurt to see those who formerly had enjoyed great 


places, but whom the necefsity of the times might 
have forced him to distrefs. He had therefore, from 


these considerations, always exiled his ministers 
when disgraced, and the courtiers were too fearful to 
offend the prince ever to mention their names. 
Iskandor thus pafsed serenely his days in the midst 
of a brilliant court. Feasts succeeded each other, 
and old age, of which he felt the approaches, was a- 
lone able to trouble his mind. The queens, for he 
had four, endeavoured to difsipate these melancho- 
ly ideas. The gazettes were filled with accounts of 
old persons who had died upwards of an hundred 
years of age, and who had preserved their faculties 
entire to the last moment. The sultan lost his 
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hair: immediately -the courtiers had_ their heads 
fhaven ; and a drefs was invented to resemble the 
hair which co¢ered the whole head. The sultan’s 
sight became so bad, he was forced to wear 
spectacles. The academy of physic immediately 
puplithed an _ elaborate difsertation to prove that 
for some time the air was infested with a malig. 
nant vapour that attacked the eyes; and all the 
courtiers wore spectacles. One may see by these 
details how much this prince was beloved. He had 
admitted women to his court : every man by the 
laws of Mahomet may have four wives ; they were, 
before the reign of Iskandor fhut up in the haram 
with their slaves. Ifkandor, weary of living alone 
in his seragtio, wifhed for a court: but there can be 
no court without women. Such an innovation had 
met with. many enemies: the chief of the black ev. 
nuchs was its greatest. According to him, it would 
eccasion the most dangerous consequences ; and no 
government can exist, if women were allowed to ap- 
pear in public; every ting would be known, and the 
secrets of the divan and the seraglio would be no 
longer a mystery. The women would decide on 
every thing, for there are moments wheu men are so 
weak to refuse them nothing ; and the nights would 
overturn all your ministers have laboured to effectu- 
ate during the day. Recoliect, however, recoilect 
august prince, added he, this maxim of the great 
Cosroes: ‘* ] am not so much afraid (said he) of the 
lances of the men, as of the distaffs of the women.” 

The visiers were of a contrary opinion to the chief 
ef the eunuchs: they represented that his opinior 
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was to be suspected, and that he was biafsed by the 
prejudices of his situation. A young lord, who 
commanded the guard of the sultan, rose, and plead- 


ed most eloquently the cause of one half of mankind. 
q y 


«© We are (said he) unjust to women, and enemies 
of our own happinefs ; let us grant liberty to those 
with whom we are united by a legitimate knot. They 
are our equals: we have, at present slaves, but we 
{hall have companions. Women will govern, they 
cry; well, be it so: Is it not better to be governed 
by them than by eunuchs?” This argument suc- 
eceded ; he had in his favour love and justice. The 
chief of the eunuchs left the council in a storm of 
pafsion, and the orator of the fair sex was fhortly af- 
ter raised to the dignity of grand visir. 

The courtiers, to please the sultan, were anxious 
to have their wives appear with brilliancy at the 
court ; and the prince had erected for them different 
places about the queens: but, as the greater part 
could not support the expence of four wives attend- 
ing the court, they, had alloted to each a separate de- 
partment in their palaces. One of the four was cail- 
ed the political wife: To her was given a fine equi- 
page, diamonds, and slaves superbly drefsed: the 
was to attend the court, and solicit favours from the 
ministers. To act this part, they chose a wife ra- 
ther pretty than handsome ; who was graceful, witty, 
and cunning. It was not neccfsary for her to be too 
young ; from 25 to 30 years. Her reign lasted from 
Ic to r2 years ; as probably in that time her hus- 
band would have obtained all bis ambition wanted, 
so that her talents became lefs needful. 
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The second wife was for parade. She was a wo- 
man of a dignified appearance, who knew the world, 
and had the talent of saying common-place things 
with ease: fhe must have a good memory, to retain 
the names of all the guests who came to her dinners, 
&c.: the must support every fatiguing and tiresome 
person, as if he was the most brisk. This wife was 
drefsed with a certain magnificence, but without ele- 
gance: two or three rich drefses, which lasted many 
years, were sufficient for her to appear in at those 
eeremonies, where her presence was indispensable. 

The third wife was called the boesewife. She was 
commonly a fat, frefh woman, perfectly mistrefs of 
arithmetic,—knew the prices of every thing, and 
was the manager of the house. Her drefs was of 
plain and simple stuffs. 

The fourth was the wife of the night. She was a young 
person, of about 16 or 185 and was never drefied, 
but in a fhift of muslin, embroidered or studded over 
with some stars of gold. A sath of silk thowed her 
fhape; her hair floated carelefsly on her thoulders, 
or intermixed with flowers ; her fhoes were elegant: 
and a black ribbon proved as a contrast toa neck of 
alabaster. Wit was uselefs for this character; and 
good humour. and sweetnefs of temper, was all that 
was looked for. Parents, according to the different 
characters of their daughters, educated them for po- 
litical wives, for parade, or hous: wives, or ladies 
of the bed-chamber: and when a hufband lost a wife, 
he wad it announced y th. public cricr in the bazar, 
the sort of wife he was in want of. The housewives 
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were the scarcest, and least looked for ; they were 
commonly chosen from the banking or finance line, 
The ladies for parade were supplied from the law : 
but the political ladies were always taken from the 
court ; and the talents necefsary for this line ought 
to have been received from the earliest youth. Dif- 
simulation, supplenefs, the art of saving one’s own 
interests in appearing solely to be employed with 
those.of others, and all those fugitive thades formed 
by bon ton and taste, which exprefs and avoid ridi- 
éule, with delicacy, can only be found in the upper 
spheres of society. 

The court of Ifkandor was in a continual agitation 
through the intrigues of the different societies, who 
wifhed to displace; or to make a minister ; and the 
women weré the principal springs of each intrigue. 
Often places were given to those whose sole merit 
was lying, amusing, and who pleased the women by 
their agreeable manners. Sometimes a mufti had 
been chosen who did not Know two lines,of the Alko- 
ran; and a prime minister who was ignorant of the 
laws, commerce, and finance. When their incapaci- 
ty was complained of, the women said, he was an 
agreeable creature, and the men repeated it. This 
trifling character was termed facility ; and the mini- 
ster who yielded to the tears of the women, was 
cried up as one full of sensibility. The two cousins 
had made their entry at court at the same time, but 
had not had the same succefs. 

Pe To be continued, 

YOL, XVIll. & 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TOTHE COURT 


Or SESSION. 





Continued from p. 52. 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER VIII. 


My Lorp, 


Denate and inquiry to a certain extent, are necef- 


sary towards a mature and uniform decision; but 
beyond that point, they are extremely hurtful, not 
only as wasting time, and money, but as leading 
into doubt’and perplexity. If therefore your Jord- 
fhip can attain the just medium, and fix the forms 
there, you will merit well of your country. 

The observations made above on procefses of 
ranking and sale, are most of them applicable to a 
procefs of multiple poinding, where oaths of verity, a 
state and o1der of ranking, and a scheme of division 
are all required. 

I think it would be no small improvement on the 
latter to introduce intimations to the ereditors in the 
newspapers, as well as the minute-book, similar to 
those that take place in the former. And to havea 
decreet of certification pronounced in it, which might 
be held as fza/, without obliging the creditors to 
extract it. 

A procefs of compt and reckoning is of a very te- 
dious nature. The conglusion of this action is, That 
the defenders fhould render a fair acceunt, and make 
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payment of the just valance: or, tf he fails to do se, 
that he fhould be decerned to pay such a sum, as the 
estimated balance due by him. 

The precise sum thus eoncluded for, is generally 
double or tripie, perhaps guadruple, of whiat is justly 
due; a circumstance introduced by custom, probably 
with a view of inducing the deiender to exhibit a 
candid account, though the effect has been the re- 
yerse. 

By the first interlocutor, the defender is usually 
ordained to give in an account, charge, and discharge, 
of his intromifsions. But after many inrollments, 
and a great lofs of time, he often exhibits a very 
imperfeet account, or one unsupported by the pto- 
per vouchers. 

Objections are made in writing ; and written an- 
swers, replies, &c. follow. And after an interloeu. 


tor, finding the account insufficient, and ordainiag 


the defender to give in a new state, a second state is 
lodged, not more satisfactory, perhaps, than the first. 
But it serves to drag the pursuer over the same 
ground of tedious and expensive litigation, a sécond 
time. And thus a space of two, perhaps three, years 
may elapse before any thing matcrial is got done in 
the cause. 

When the Lord Ordinary at length decerns, in 
terms of the libel, which is the only vigorous mea- 
sure he can pursue, the defender gives in one repre- 
sentation after another, almost without end; which 
are the more readily listened to, because the extra- 
vagant sum libelled is so much beyond what the pur. 
suer himself can say is justly due to him. 
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In fhort, the pursuer, however anxious and keen 
he may at first have been, comes to be almost weari- 
ed out, and so to neglect his own cause before it is 
pofsible for him to obtain from the defender the Jest 
account that he can render in the circumstances of 
the case. 

The evil here is very great, and cannot perhaps be 
removed, but may, I think, be alleviated. A suit. 
able regulation may compel the pursuer to be more 
scrupulous and attentive in libelling the sum due to 
him; and his oath may be required on the real amount 
of it; at least according to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. 

By the same interlocutor that ordains the defend. 
er to give in a state of accounts, the pursuer may be 
appointed to give his oath of verity or credulity, on 
the just amount of his claim. The sum being thus 
ascertained, the Lord Ordinary will fall to.decera 
for it, if the detender fhall fail to give a state of ac. 
counts, within the time afsigned to him; or if the 
state given in by him fhall be found defective; for he 
ought not to be allowed to give in any new or sup- 
plementary state after the interlocutor rejecting th¢ 
first state is once become final. 

In case the pursuer fhall neglect to make 
eath, his action ought to be dismifsed, and expences 
awarded against him, reserving the power to him to 
bring a new action on the same grounds. And not 
even the consent of parties fhould afterwards render 
it pofsible to revive or take a single step in the old 
action. 

I would not have the pursuer’s oath of credulity 
held as final evidence of the sums really due; and 
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therefore I would reserve action of repetition to the 
defender against him, in case of mistake. 

But, on the other hand, care ought to be taken 
that a defender, by witholding information, fhould 
not have it in his power to involve a pursuer in per- 
jury, er even to tax him with false sweariag, unlefs 
upon an accusation in the criminal court. 

Iam, &c. LENTULUs, 


ON THE POOR LAWS, LETTER II. 
Continued from p. 29. 
Method of providing for the poor in Scotland. 


THE same circumstance which gave rise to the 
poor laws in Britain, occasioned new arrangements 
in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and 
those parts of Germany where the reformed religion 
took place. An exact account of these different in- 
stitutions, and the effects that have resulted from 
them, would form a very useful and interesting pu- 
blication: but this cannot at present be attempted. 
In the present efsay I fhall content myself with giving 
a distinct account of the system that has been adop- 
ted on this subject in Scotland, in hopes that others 
who are equally well acquainted with the institutions 
in other countries, may publifh similar accounts of 
them. 

At the reformation in Scotland was adopted a sys- 
tem of church government which affords the most 
perfect model of a pure democracy thag ever was 
known to exist for an equal length of"time (now 
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above 200 years) in any part of the world. Every 
member of the Scottifh church is on the most perfect 
equality with all others in every respect ; nor can an 
individual pofsefs any influence in it, but that which 
is derived from respect to his talents or purity of 
gonduct. The influence of this government extends 
only té/spiritual affairs, for unlefs it be the fhare it 
has in the administration of the poor’s funds, and the 
power of representing, when repairs of churches or 
manses are wanted, the clergy can have no interfe. 
rence with temporal affairs whatever. 

In regard to church government,’ Scotland is divi- 
ded into parifhes ; presbyteries, including several 
adjoining parithes ; syzods, including several presbe. 
teries ; and the general afsembly, which is supreme 
over the whole. 

Each parifh, as to spirituals, is put under the care 
of a clergyman, who's called the minzster of that pa- 
rifh. Upon that minister and the elders, who collec. 
tively are called the 4zré se/ston, devolves the care of 
the poor; and tothem, in the first instance, are en- 
trusted the management of the poor’s funds. The elders 
are laymen- chosen from among the most respectable 
inhabitants to afsist the minister in the discharge of 
his religious duty tothe parifh, They are gene. 
rally chosen, in country parifhes, irom among the 
clafs of farmers ; a respectabie order of men, who for 
sobriety of mind, regularity of moral conduct, deeency 
of deportment, and attention to the punctual discharge 


of religious ordinances, cannot perhaps be exceeded 
by any persons onthe globe. These generally reside 
in different parts of the parifh, and have of course 
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each of them a district around him entrusted pecu- 
liarly to his charge; and- as one principal part of 
their businefs is to see that the really infirm thall not 
suffer want, while at the same time the poor’s funds 
fhall not be squandered away upon improper’ obs 
jects, no application for charity can ever be made in 
which the sefsion has not an opportunity at once of 
being satisfied, on the best authority, of the propriety 
of granting or refusing the claim, and of knowing ex 
actly the amount of the supply that the case requires. 
This, together with the scantinefs of the sums that can 
in general be afferded, has introduced into practice, in 
this department a system of rigid economy which has 
been attended wish the happiest effects; and such 
practical checks have been adopted for preventing 
abuses in this line, as seem to promise that they 
sannot soon be overcome. 

The poor’s funds in Scotland arise almost entirely 
from voluntary alms, and pious donations of indivi- 
duals. It is the universal practice, each Lord’s day, 
inevery parifh, for such of the audience as are in 
easy circumstances, to give to the poor such an of- 
fering of alms as they fhall deem proper. In old 
times this offering was collected in the church itself, 
after divine service was over in the forenoon, by the 
elders going through the church in person, who by 
presenting a small box fixed to a handle into each 
seat, gave cvery one an opportunity ‘of dropping in- 
to the box whatever piece of money they chose, 
or allowing it to pfs by where they do not find it 
suits their circumstances or inclination to give. 
This practice still prevails in some remote places ; 
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and wherever it does prevail, the congregation sit 
with composure and silence, while the offering, as it 
is always called, is collecting. But in polite congrega- 
tions the usual practice now is, to place under a cover. 
ed porch at the entry into the church, a brafs bason, 
supported by a small stoo] covered with a white cotton 
cloth ; into which every one who inclines may drop 
iis’ offering as he goes into the church. An elder 
always attends to take care of the offering ; who, when 
the service is begun, removes and keeps it under‘his 
charge till the service be over, when the sefsion meets; 
and the money is then told over, its amount marked 
down in the sefsion account book, and deposited in 
a box kept for that purpose. This box has usually a 
small slit in the top, through which the pieces of money 
can. be dropped without cpening it: and is clo. 
sed with two locks the key of one of which is usually 
kept by the minister,-and the other by the kirk 
treasurer, so that it can never be opened but in the 
presence of these two at least. 

A kirk sefsion, when regularly constituted, 
must always consist of the minister, elders, sefsion. 
clerk, and kirk-treasurer. None of these ever re: 
ceive any salary, except the sefsion-clerk, who is 
usually the schoolmaster of the parifh, and has a 
small salary allowed for minuting the transactions, 
usually not exceeding from 2038. to 30s. a-year.— 
The kirk-treasurer is for the most part one of the 
elders; and he is animportant member of this court. 
Without his intervention’no distribution of the poor’s 
funds is deemed legal; nor can any payments be 
made, teceipts granted, or money transferred, but by 
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him ; the minister and sefsion being, personally li. 
able to make good all money that may orher- 
wise be given away, fhould it ever afterwards be 
challenged by any heritor in the parith. 

The precautions taken for the distribution of the 
poor’s funds are likewise simple and excellent, and 
are as follow. 

No money can be Jegally ifsued from the pois 
funds even by the treasurer and sefsion, unlefs le- 
gal proof can be brought that public intimation has 
been given from the pulpit immediately after divine 
service, and before the congregation has dispersed, 
that a distributton of poor’s money is to be made 
by the sefsion, at such a time and place, specifying 
the same, and inviting all who have interest in the 
case to attend if they thall incline. This intima- 
tion must be made a full fortnight before the time of 
distribution ; and as every heritor (owner of land. 
ed property) in the pariih, has a right to vote in the 
distribution of the poor’s funds, they may all, if they 
so incline, then attend and exercise that right : but if 
none of them fhould then attend, which is often the 
ease, the scfsion has then a right to proceed, and 
whatever they hall thus do, is deemed strictly legal, 
and is liable to no challenge. But fhould they pro- 
ceed without having given this previous intimation, 
they may, if the heriors fhould atterwards challenge 
it, be made to repay out of their own pockets, e- 
very fhilling they fhall have so ifsued. It sometimes 
happens, that young ministers, through heedlefsnefs 
in this respect, expose themselves and families to 
considerable trouble and lofs, which by attentign 

VOL. XVille , ry 
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might be easily avoided. In the same way, fhould a 
minister and sefsion, without the intervention of a 
treasurer regularly constituted, lend upon bond or 
otherwise, any of the poor’s funds, and fhould the 
person so borrowing afterwards fail, these lenders 
are personally liable to make good the whole, and any 
heritor in the parifh who chooses it, can compel him 
to'do so. These /egal checks on the proceedings 
respecting poor’s funds are not so generally known 
as they ought to be. 

The members of the sefsion are also liable to pay 
all lofses, and to account for all sums that it can be 
instructed they received, if they neglect to keep re- 
regular bocks, in which every transaction hail be 
entered: Or, if these books have not been revised and 
approved of by the presbytery *; but if they fhall 
have been so revised, they cannot be challenged for 
omifsion ef forms, and can only be made to account 
for errors, or frauds, or evident delapidations. 

Under this wise and economieal system of ma- 
nagemement, it has Been found by the experience 
of more than two hundred years, that in the low 
- parts of the country, where the parifhes are in genes 
ral of such moderate extent as to admit of the people 
of every part of the parifh generally to attend divine 
Service every Lord’s day, the ordinary funds have 


* The presbytery is by law, appointed auditor of the poor’s ace 
cotints of the several parifhes within its bounds, and if they find any 


difficule case occur in the discharge of this duty, they may lay. it before 
he synod, for advice. 
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been amply sufficient to supply all the real demands 
of the poor, and in most parifhes a fund has been ac- 
cumulated from the savings of ordinary years to help 
the deficiencies that may arise in years of uncommon 
scarcity. In the singularly bad scason 1782 these 
accumulated funds afforded great relief to the 
poor. 

To those who have been accustomed to the waste 
and extravagance which prevails wherever an invo- 
juntary poor’s rate has been establifhed, it will ap- 
pear altogether incredible that any saving could e- 
ver be made from the very small sums that are thus 
collected. From the authentic account transmitted 
to Sir John Sinclair ia his Statistical Surveys, it ap- 
pgars that the weekly offering, as it is called, in a pa- 
rilh consisting of about one thousand souls, is usual 
ly about three fhillings. The extra offerings at the 
administration.of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
which in country parithes is only once a year, may 
be. about three pounds. Yo that must be added, 
some stnall fees paid for the use of a mort cloth at 
funerals, which is generally purchased, by the poor’s 
money, and of late some similar fees for the use of 
a wheel carriage by way of hearse, which has in 
many parifhes been bought by the poor’s money 
also, and some other trifling items in parti- 
cular parifhes, which in all may amount to not more 
than from 18 to 201. the whole -um that can 
be annually appropriated to the support of the 
poor. 

If any individual, indeed, suffers by en uncom- 
mon disaster, such as fire, or epidemical dis 
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ease of bestial, or other clamant case, it is usual for 
the mihister to make an appropriated collection for 
the benefit of such unfortunate suffsrer. On ha- 
ving given notice the Sunday before, that sach 
collection is to be made the next Lord’s day, the 
parson after the service is over, generally addref- 
ses the audience, setting forth in just colours: the 
circumstances of the case, which consist with 
his own knowledge, and exhorting by suitable ar- 
guments those who have it to spare, to extend 
their bounty as far as they thall think just and 
prudent. Aud as the myjority of the audience 
know the case themselves, it seldom happens but on 
these ocoasions the benefactions are Hberal, and af- 
ford a suitable relief. Sometimes when the lofs has 
been very great, this collection is extended to the 
neighbouring parifhes, and itis pleasing to see with 
what alacrity the lower clafses of the people contri- 
bute in such cases to the relief of the unfortunate; 
and as this donation is ever received by those~ to 
whom it is given, with a grateful humility, it forms 
a sort of cement of friendfhip between them and 
their neighbours, which proves highly beneficial in 
all the future period of their lives ; for it is natural 
to man to preserve a tender kindnefs for the per- 
son he has once obliged, when the bebaviour of that 
person is decent and becoming; and every one 
who has secretly contributed tovhis relief, is natural- 
ly inclined to believe, that byconferring a favour 
he has secured the grateful benevolence of the 
person obliged, and therefore is ready to count 
upon him at all times, as his sure friend on evesy 


©mergency. 
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It is in this sense that even alms-giving may be 
deemed not altogether unworthy of the praises 
that St Paul has so emphatically bestowed upon 
charity. It is one of the strongest bonds of mu- 
tual good will among men. The exercise of bene- 
volence is a sensation (hit the human mind delights 
to dwell upon ; and the contemplation of the effects 
of it upon the mind of the person who is obliged, 
is naturally calculated to touch the finest feelings of 
the heart, to humanize the soul, and cement socie- 
ty in the bonds of affection and brotherly love. 
I cannot help, therefore, considering those instituti- 
ons, which, by forcibly tearing from man against his 
will, that supply which he would chearfully give if 
left to himself, as among the most horrible devi- 
ces that have been invented for extirpating, if it 
were pofsible, the very seeds of the social affections, 
and introducing into society the demon of discord 
instead of the angel of peace. I congratulate thee 
O my country ! that thou art still in pofsefsion of 
that simplicity of mind, and purity of morals, which 
enables thee to taste so universally the soothing sa- 
tisfaction which results from the uncurbed exertions 
of these kindly beneficent affections! May the time 
be distant when thoy fhalt be forced to foregoe 
them !* 


* Ido not know an object which the mind can contemplate with 
such a pitiable kind of horror asthe present state of France; whatever 
opinions men may entertain of its civil government, there can be no 
difference in opinion respecting the deplorable consequences that 
must result from that marked detestction the ruling powers have dis- 
eovered against every tendency ro religious worhip. Iam noe adve- 
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I believe there is no country on the globe where 
the poor are in general more suitably provided for, 
or enjoy a greater proportion of happiocfs, or feel 
their distrefs so kindly sympathised with, as those in 
the country parithes in Scotland in general. Every 
ene, however in these happy districts feels, “* that it 
is more blefsed to give than to rec: ive.” And from 
their earliest infancy they strive as much as pofsi, 
ble to keep themselves from the prospect ot ever need» 
ing to receive support from others. This is, to 
them, a situation so humiliating that it becomes re~ 
eefsary for the eldets to keep a strict look out, that 
mo person in'that division, who, from disease, or age, 
er otherwise, is disabled from following their 
usual businefs, fhall be allowed to suffer through 
want.; for there are many instances of persons thus 
<ircumstanced, who would rather allow themselves te 
sperith than ‘let their wants be known, unlefs a kind 
of compulsion were exercised for discovering them. 
I have known this kind of delicacy carried so far, 
as that the neighbours have even gone the length 
of searching the house to see if there were necefsaries 
in it, before it would be acknowledged that there 
‘were none: In these tender offices of friendthip, the 


cate for bigotry or the warm emotions of enthusiastic zeal; but the 
consolations of a rational and pure devotion are so soothing to the hu- 
gaan min !, and its influence so.beneficial to.society, that I cannot form 
an idea that society can exist for any considerable time where that is 
wholly wanting. I presume this is the universal opinion of my rea- 
der: ;—and J trust to God the day is far distant when my countr#- 
men hall begin to imitate such a baneful example ! 
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parties who interfere always act with a kind, sym~ 


pathetic constraint, which gradually overcomes ‘the 
most determined opposition ; but nothing can recon« 
cile many persons to the idea of dependence, or-fa- 
vours received without a return. ‘It is not the alms 
but the kindnefs of the giver, that is received—and 
that kindnefs must be returned ; nor is it pofsible for 
those who have not seen it to conceive in: how many 
ways age and decrepitude, will contrive to serve their 
benefactors by a thousand obliging afsiduities, iu 
thought, in word, and in deed. The attachment between 
the freed men of Rome to their former masters, and 
the kindnefs of a nurse to her foster-child, have been 
often taken netice of : But both these, I am inclined 
to believe, fall fhort of the warm and affectionate glow 
of reciprocal kindsefs that subsists between a poor 
pensioner, and those who contribute to their support 
in Seotland. Nor-is there almost a person in this 
eountry who doves not experience the soothing compla- 
cency that this on innumerable occasions confers: [ 
fhould reckon myself guilty of parricide (if you will 
admit'that phrase), of the crime of destroying the very 
source of one great happinefs of my compatriots, if f 
did not endeavour, as much a sin me lay, to ward off 
every institution that had a necefsary tendency to 
eut up by the roots this system of mutual endear- 
ments between the rich and the poor. 

No one then is to believe that the money which comes 
through the hands of the administration of the poor’s 
funds, is all that is bestowed upon the poor in Scot- 
land; far from it ; there are a thousand other channels 
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through which the indigent derive consolation and sup.’ 
port, all of them tending to produce the happiest effects 
upon society. A son fecls himself afhamed to think 
that his parents fhould require the afsitance of another 
to support them ; he therefore strains every nerve 
when in the vigour of life to sparea little of his earn. 
ing to render their old age more easy than it might 
have been ; and sweet to a parent is the bread that 
is given by the pious attention of a child. If there 
are several children, they become emulous who 
fhall discover most kindnefs. It is a pious contention 
which serves to unite them the closer to each other, 
by commanding their mutual esteem. The Sunday 
is usually appropriated to this family visit ; the whole 
children then meet together, which strengthens their 
mutual kindnefs*, The parents relate with grate. 
ful exaggeration the kindnefs of their benefactors, 
and strive to make their children repay by their afsi- 
duities, the favours they have received. ‘These are 
glad to become the servants and grateful defenders 
of their benefacters on all occasions. The. neigh- 
bours who, too poor to give alms, bestow their atten- 
tion ac least upon the aged, visit them at necefsary 
times, and perform with alacrity the offices they stand 
in need of. These also in their turn participate of 


" ® Mr Burns has drawa a. picture no leis beautiful than just of this 
kind of family meeting so common among people of the poorer clafs 
in every part of Scotland, which I with pleasure insert in,the next num- 
be: of the Bee Thousands who but for sparing occasion«lly in the Jit 
tle penny jee, as he in theirown language calls their wages, would 
have been b:ought upon the parifh, are enabled to maintain a res 
pectable appearance till death without other support. 
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the grateful good wiil of the children. These afsi- 
duities of the young folks in discharging the debt of 
gratitude, derived from their-parents, naturally con- 
ciliate the esteem of the children of these neighbours. 
Esteem is the parent of love, and connections are this 
formed which link the whole community in straiter 
bonds of friendfhip. But J must step the limits 
to which 1 am obliged to confine myself forbid me to 
enlarge. 

Such is the regular progrefsion of nature when 
unthwarted in her course. Beneficcnce is congenial 
to the heart of man, and the infirmities of nature are 
happily calculated to cherifh the seeds ot it, where 
ever they are not eradicated by the operatio of 
cruel and injudicious laws; which by substituting 
force for nature, tear the whole fabric asuader, and 
leave nothing but difsevered fragments, instead of the 
goodly fabric that fhould have been preserved. The 
system of Scotland with regard to the management 
of the poor is happily adapted to the preservation 
of the social union in its highest purity: that of 
England is as naturally calculated to destroy it. 
But I will not dwell ‘upon this unpleasing theme. 
It is enough that those who have experienced it can 
bear witnefs how much it is the reverse of the just 
picture I have drawn above. Long may those who 
can judge of the truth of this picture remain igno- 
rant of the other! J hall in a future paper take oce 
casion to fhow that if’ ever they do know it expcris 
mentally, it must be their own fault, 
| WOR, xviii, b 
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ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


NATURAL history is one of the most pleasing studies 
in which man can engage ; for the objeets it brings un- 
der review are so infinitely diversified, yet all so admira- 
bly adapted for the purpose they were intended for in the 
universe, as to afford a perpetual source of wonder and ad- 
miration to those whe nearly contemplate them. 

To the student this branch of science naturally divides 
itself into two branches, viz. that which regards the claf- 
sification and nomenclature, and that which has a respect 
to the propagation, increase, qualities, and habitudes of 


This first ought 


naturally to precede the other ; for without a knowledge 
jn that department, all advances in the other that might 
be made by individuals would be vain and nugatory, be-~ 
cause it would be impofsible for others, to ascertain what 
were the particular bodies to which the attributes specified 
did belong. The ancients, regardlefs in some measure 
of this circumstance, having applied themselves with much 
afsiduity to the seccnd . depariment, ascertained the qua- 
lities of many objects, but the knowledge they thus ac- 
qifived is to us almost uselefs, because we cannot ascer- 
tain with certainty the objects of their investigation. 
The moderns in this respect have acted more wisely ; 
for by beginning with the clafsification of all ob- 
jects, and by describing them in such a way as that no one 
can ever be eonfounded with an other, they lay the sure 
foundation of.a science which in time may become an object 
of immense importance ; seeing if everany one quality of ai 
particular object be accurat@ly asce:tained, the knowledge 
ef that single quality may be preserved for ages, tilb 
others respecting the same object may be added to it 5 so 
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that by continual additions of this kind, it will come to 
be completely known at the last. Those therefore*who 
busy themselves in the clafsification of objects, are enga— 
ged in a most useful pl oyment. as they are constructing 
a scaffolding by means of which may be reared a stately 
fabric if infinite magnitude and utility, witheut which 
scaffolding it never could have existed. 

Still however it ought ever to be adverted to that the 
clafsification of objects, though it be an indispensable ini- 
tiatory step in the science of natural history, in the same 
manner as learning the letters of the alphabet is an indis- 
pensable step in the procrefs of every branch of learning ; 
yet if it be considered merely in itself, without having 
a reference to the uses to which it may be applied in the 
farther study of nature, it would lose much of that respec- 
tability to which it otherwise may justly lay claim; and 
as in the present age many persons seem to prosecute the 
science of clafsification alone, with a degree of keennefs 
and ardour which would make one believe that they con- 
sidered this as the ultimate object they aimed at in the 
science of natural history, it is no great wonder that 
some cynical snarlers fhould sneer at these fhort sighted 
naturalist, and represent them as pluming themselves up- 
on the attainment of aselefs and trifling acquirements. 
The wise man, while he considered the first-as taking too 
marrow a view of the science of nature, would blame the 
last as condemning that as utterly uselefs, which thorgh 
of Iittle utility to the pofsefsor, might be of great use to 
some others who fhould afterwards avail themselves of 
his labours. He would compare it to the indiscriminate 
collections made by a man of fortune, who knew not to 
what uses might be applied the materials he had heaped 
together, but who by subjecting them to the inspection 
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of men of genius, might enavie them to make many dis. 
coveries, which without his intervention they never could 
have done. ‘These are therefore to be considered as use- 
ful labourers in the field of nature, and although they ne- 
ver can aspire to the honour of attaining a place in the 
superior mansions of that sublime edifice, yet if they 
can please themselves by taking up their abode at the 
threfhold, why fhould their happinefs be there disturbed ? 

It is no difficult tafk to account for the predilection 
fhown in modern times to the science of nomenclature 
above the other branch of natural history. In the first 
the labours of the ingenious Swede have so much sim- 
plified this businefs as to render it attainable without 
much trouble to any one who fhall apply to it. The 
arrangements he has made too, are in many respects so 
beautiful as to prove highly pleasing to the youthful ima- 
gination, and the attention is kept so continually awake 
by a gentle exertion, without any painful effort, as to ex- 
cite a sen-ation somewhat of the same attractive sort with 
that of the billiard or the card table; add to this, that 
the person who has made any considerable progrefs in 
this art, has such frequent opportunitics of discovering the 
superiority waich this kind ot knowlcdge gives him above 
others, without being reduced to the necefsity of going 
oufvef his way to seek for opportunities of displaying it, 
and we will not be surprised at the eagernernefs with which 
men fhould attach themseives to this branch of science ; 
for what can be more attractive than a study which re- 
quires no further exertion of mind, than serve- to amuse, 
and at the same time so powerfully flatters the vanity of 
man. 

Much the reverse of this is the study of that depart- 
ment of natur history, which goes to ascertain the 
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qualities and habitudes of the different objects; these 
especially of animated nature ; forin that department, 
many of the objects comeso seldom within our reach, 
that they in a great measure elude our observation ; and 


when they do come sometimes under our view, it re- 
quires such a painful attention to minute particulars, be- 
fore facts can be fairly authenticated, that the in- 
quiry becomes tiresome, and is soon abandoned for others 
of a more lizhtsome and engaging sort. Hence, it hap- 
pens, that instead of engaging in this pursuit themselves, 
or weighing the ‘acts with care that others have afserted, 
writers on natural history in general, content themselves 
with copying what has been said by others; so that if 
any one person has been able to frame a plausible tale, 
though perhaps it be in a great measure destitute of found- 
ation, yet, ifthe object be not immediately under our eye, 
that tale fhall be so often narrated as a truth by respec- 
table writers on all sides, that it comes to be universally 
believed ; and the person who fhall but whisper a doubt 
of that system, will be reprobated as an impudent 
innovator; his reasons for doubting be treated with con- 
tempt; and himself be viewed with obloquy by all the 
writers who have copied that tale, amd by all the 
admirers of these writer. What a tremendous conflice 
has a man thus to fear? - - - - and why fhould he ex- 
pose himselfte obloquy ? and his family perhaps to ruin 
in defence of truth, which it is every body’s businefs as 
much as his own to defend. Si populus vult decipi decipea- 
tur, he will say, and will let the world go on without in- 
terrupting their devious cateer. 

In these circumstances we can only expect that a very 
few men will enzage in a study that is attended with 
great difficulty, perplexity, and doubt, and which ncither 
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is productive of honour nor of emolument. Linnzus, Pal- 
las, and a few other writers of establifhed character, have 
discovered surprising talents for investigating facts respec. 
ting the economical history of such objects as have fallen 
under their immediate inspection ; but few are the ob- 
jects which they could have opportunities of investigating, 
themselves, and in most casesthey have been obliged to 
build open facts collected from others, many of which 
must no doubt be of a suspecioys nature. As to Buffon, 
his imagination was always at hand to afsist him in rear, 
ing up a beautiful fabric from the most flimsy materials, 
and thus to propagate error through the wide extent of 
an admiring universe. 

For these reasons it may be said that the real science 
of natural history has hardly had a beginning *. Even 
the animals which are reared by oprselves, and under the 
observation of every person in Europe every day of their 
lives, have few of their real qualities actually ascertained 
by naturalists}. Dr Pallas in the natural history of the 
fheep, publifhed in this work, has discovered a laudable 
attention to the subject under a variety of points of view ; 

~but the ascertaining with accurgcy so many facts as re- 


* Unlefs it be among anecdotes of hunting and fithing, which may 
be picked up by a careful observation of the practice of various na- 
tions, the most savage as well as the most civilized, all of which are 
‘founded on an accurate obseryation of the natural habitudes of the 
respective animals to which they refer, I scarcely know another uncon- 
taminated source of information to which the naturalist can apply on 
this subject. 


+ It isa well known fact that Buffon publithed many (thirteenT 
think) edition’s of his works, in all of which he described the com- 
mon ox as fhedding his horns annually like the deer; and this error, 
abgurd asit was, has been copied by several others from him, 
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quire to be here investigated, for exceeds the power of 
any one man, who has many other pursuits; so that the 
object is still but in an iacipient state. This, however, is 
a sort ot beginning that may be prosecuted. 

As another attempt of the same kind, with regard to 
another animal, that will probably some time become of 
vast importance to Britain, the Editor proposes to sub- 
mit to his readers in a subsequent number of this work; 
some facts respecting the natural history of the herring, 
which in like manner require farther elucidation. Most 
of these facts were indeed publifhed some years ago as an 
appendix to a work that he has reason’ to believe has 
not fallen into the hands of many of the persons who had 
the best opportunities of either confirming or confuting 
these observations. It is meant that this sort of repub- 
lication fhould in some sort remedy that defect. 


~~ 88S 


ANECDOTES. 


SOON after the late treaty of peace between England 
and America, the master of an American vefsel in Lone 
don, fell in company with some fharpers, who urged him 
very much to join them in drinking a bottle or two of 
porter. He, not aware of their policy, consented to go to 
@ public house; where, after they had all drank very 
freely, they dropt off, one by one, until at last the Yan- 


kee was left quite alone. The inkeeper coming in, says 
to him, ‘ What are you left alone ?? “ Yes,” replied the 
other. The inkeeper observed to him, that he supposed 
he was not much acquainted with ‘ their Englih 
blades.” “I am not,” replied the American, ‘ Well, 
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said the inkeeper, ‘ the reekoning falls on you.’ “ Does 
it !”? replied the other, affecting surprise, and clapping his 
hand into his pocket, as if to pay it, but pausing, he 
says, “ Well, if this be the case, give me another bottle 
before I go.” ‘Lhe inkeeper stepped out to get it. In 
the mean time the American wrote on the table, “ I 
leave you American handles for your Englith blades, 
and walked off in his turn. 


a 
—— 


Soon after the late Sir William Johnson had been ap. 
pointed superintendant of Iadian affairs in America, he 
wrote to England for some suits of cloaths richly laced, 
When they arrived, Hendrick, king of the five nations 
of the Mohawks, was present, and particularly admired 
them. In afew days, Hendrick called on Sir William 
and acquainted him that he had a dream. On Sir Wil- 
liam’s inquiring what it was, he told him, he had dreamed 
that he had given him one of those fine suits he had lute- 
ly received. Sir William took the hint, and immediately 
presented him with one of his richest suits. Hen- 
Grick, highly pleased with the generosity of Sir William, 
retired. Sir William, sometime aftes this, happening to 
be incompany with Hendrick, told him he had also had 
adream. Hendrick, being very solicitous to know what 
it was, Sir William informed him, he had dreamed that 
he (Hendrick) had made him a present of a particular 
tract of land (the most valuable on the Mohawk river) of 
about five thousand acres. Hendrick presented him 
with the land immediately, with this fhrewd remark: 
“Now Sir William, I wili never dream with you agaio; 
yot dream too hard for me.” 
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